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In number 2 of The Classical Weekly, page 15, 
under the caption In Lighter Vein, were given some 
specimens of the strange answers made by candi- 
dates for various colleges in 
papers submitted last June to The College Entrance 
answers 


admission to our 


Examination Board. In later issue 
equally strange, culled from the papers in Greek, 
will be presented. 

When one has had his smile at the absurdity of 
such answers, he finds a sober reaction setting in, 
and he begins to wonder how, at the end of several 
years of instruction, pupils can have such wholly 
Something, he 


Ile begins to search 


and confused notions. 
feels, is wrong somewhere. 
his own heart, if haply some of the blame for the 
students’ failure may attach to teachers rather than 
to pupils. Are we teachers in fact always as clear 
and precise in our explanations as we ought to be? 
The time at our disposal is indeed limited, but are 
we after all as plain and definite as that time will 
allow us to be? Do we always have a clear-cui, 
thorough-going apprehension of all the subjects of 
which we essay to speak to our students? Clear 
statement, it goes without saying,.is impossible with- 
out clear understanding. 

To one who has had extended experience in read- 
ing papers for The College Entrance Examination 
Board there seems too good reason to suspect that 
teachers are in some sort to blame for the poor 


erroneous 


showing made by pupils. There is reason to fear 
that of this responsibility teachers are themselves in 
large part unconscious. It is plain enough that 
terms have been used in the class-room as mere 
catch-alls, without definite and precise suggestion 
to the student. We may remember that for a while 
the terms ‘absolute time’ and ‘relative time’ figured 
in the Allen and Greenough Latin Grammar in con- 
nection with the cum-constructions, but that the 
authors of the book felt obliged in a later edition 
to withdraw these terms, excellent as they believed 
them to be in themselves, because they had “often 
been used by learners as pigeon-hole expressions to 
conceal a want of knowledge of the subject” (edi- 
tion of 1891, page 350, footnote). The term ‘rela- 
tive clause of characteristic’ is, there is reason to 
to-day to conceal want of 
‘Potential subjunctive’ 


fear, similarly made 
knowledge of the subject. 
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is a like misty term. What of the phrase ‘sub- 
stantive clause’, which one finds so often in excel- 
lent books, grammars and editions alike, applied 
to ut-clauses? Does such a term help a beginner 
in the slightest degree? Does it in any way whai- 
ever explain the nature of the wut-clause or touch 
at all the reason for the subjunctive? Are not the 
grammarians compelled after all to group such wf- 
clauses as final or consecutive? Is there not grave 
danger that the phrase ‘substantive clause’ will do 
the student harm, by leading him to forget or al- 
lowing him to be unconscious of the real nature of 
the construction with which he is dealing? Is not 
everything which keeps the pupil from thought to 
be most earnestly discouraged? Such phrases 
have, to be sure, their place in the classroom as 
time-savers, if for no other reason, but it is worth 
while to bear in mind: always that their use is 
beset by serious perils. The student should be 
questioned sharply from time to time concerning 
his understanding of such terms. Rules should 
be stated clearly and precisely. Here our books, 
even good books, often come far short of rising 
to their opportunities. — In a beginners’ Latin book 
which has been widely advertised as a most schol- 
arly book, the product of many years of reflection 
and labor, and of which it is said that the proof- 
sheets were used for a year in many different class- 
rooms before the book was formally published, we 
have two specimen sentences given at the head cf 
a certain lesson, as follows: Domina bona cenam 
laudat, and Domina cenam bonam.laudat. Then 
we have this comment: “Here we have words end- 
ing alike,—for instance, domina and bona in the 
first example,—but evidently of different natures. 
Bona expresses a quality (tells of what kind).. 
Such words are called Adjectives’. The last sen- 
tence, in which the categorical definition is given, 
is surely inadequate as it stands and likely to prove 
misleading; the young beginner might well enough 
infer from this statement that any word which de- 
notes a quality is an adjective, only to find later 
that many words which denote quality are nouns. 
One who knows independently of this book what 
an adjéctive is will not be injured by the defini- 
tion, but will silently make the needed correction, 
but it is not the sort of thing that should be spread 
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before beginners. I often think with gratitude of 
the instructor in mathematics who in my fresh- 
man year at college insisted always that a definition, 
to be good, must give both the genus and the dit- 


ferentia. The definition under review gives the 
genus sufficiently, perhaps; it does not give the dif- 
ferentia. Definitions are, I know, hard to give 


(Socrates was not wholly fair to his countrymen in 
condemning them because they could not define 
terms on demand), and definitions of grammatical 
terms notoriously so, but all this should serve rather 
as a constant reminder that only in eternal vigilance 
is there safety and as a stimulus to the most pains- 
taking attempt at clear and precise definition. We 
are prone to argue that one reason for the study of 
the Classics is that such study will inevitably give 
us a finer and surer control of our own tongue. 
If this is so, it behooves us to be abundant in good 
works, to be ever giving outward and visible signs 
of an inward and spiritual grace. Cok. 


LIVY AND POLYBIUS: THEIR STYLE AND 
METHODS OF HISTORICAL COMPOSITION 
(Concluded) 


I have selected for illustration Hannibal's pas 
sage of the Alps. Unfortunately for Polybius he 
must serve here as a foil to Livy. This descrip- 
tion has, to be sure, been reckoned among Poly- 
bius’ best. Some of it is indeed well told; yet I 
imagine that he refrained from fine writing here 
even more than elsewhere, because he revolted 
against the highly colored accounts that magnified 
the difficulties of the Alps to the point of absurdity. 

The Carthaginian army has arrived at the foot 
of the Alps. Polybius adds here to his statement 
that Hannibal began the ascent the remark that 
he ran into the greatest danger. ‘This is a char 
acteristic anticipation of the account that is to fol- 
low. He continues with a comment on the hostile 
attitude of the natives. ‘Ihe result is clearness, 
but comparatively little excitement. 

Livy states briefly that the Carthaginians reached 
the Alps from the Druentia without molestation 
(he is following a different source here, not Poly- 
bius). He then describes the terrible aspect of the 
Alps, thereby giving the scenery for the coming 
action, and awakening at the same time a feeling 
of dread. Following this description Livy lets the 
Carthaginians begin the ascent, when suddenly 
mountaineers appear above on a commanding 
height, who, Livy says, might have put them to rout 
if they had prepared an ambush. Hannibal com- 
mands a halt. Livy’s narrative is decidedly dra- 
matic: we have scenery, fearful anticipation, sur- 
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prise and decisive action; we see the actors: above 
the mountaineers, below Hannibal ordering his 
army to halt. 

In Polybius there is no scenery, no surprise (the 
reader has been carefully informed in advance of 
the coming danger); moreover, he does not con- 
centrate action in a connected account. Further, 
he repeats the statement that Hannibal begins to 
advance into the mountains and after that lets the 
mountaineers seize the commanding position and 
discusses in a circumstantial manner how much 
worse an ambush would have been. All is clear: 
indeed, he serves at times as an admirable com- 
mentary to Livy’s condensed phrases, but he im- 
presses the reader far less deeply. Throughout, 
Hannibal's personality and commanding position 
are more marked in Livy; in Polybius he is more 
on a level with the Carthaginians, who are mention- 
ed five times as of mepl rdv while 
varies with 6 otparnyds Kapxndoviwy or the simple 
6orparnyés Polybius continues: the general of the 
Carthaginians, having discovered the enemy hold- 
ing a position that commanded the pass, encamped 
and sent some Gauls ahead to reconnoitre. Learn- 
ing that the heights were unguarded at night, he 
determined upon a_ strategem (again we notice 
anticipation). He advances close to the pass and 
encamps a second time. At nightfall he orders the 
camp fires to be lighted, leaves the major portion 
of the army in camp, and with a chosen band seizes 
the heights. This is told in a clear but circum- 
stantial manner. 

Livy is more condensed; his story advances in 
a masterly dramatic style. Hannibal, having com- 
manded a halt, sends Gauls ahead to reconnoiter, 
and upon learning that it is impossible to pass, en- 
camps in a valley surrounded by crags and preci- 
pices (scenery again). The ruse is now developed 
in the progress of the narrative. We notice also 
that Livy plays on the emotions, by dwelling on 
Hannibal’s Carthaginian cunning and methods of 
deceit. The Gauls succeed in getting the desired in- 
formation, because they resemble the mountaineers 
in manners and language. Such additional touches 
keep the actors moving before our eyes. Livy now 
lets Hannibal march forward and adds a further 
touch, by saying that Hannibal advances as if in- 
tending to force the pass by daylight. Then fol- 
lows the lighting of camp fires, as in Polybius; 
but again there is an addition, which here empha- 
sizes the aim to deceive the enemy. Finally, the 
success of Hannibal in seizing the aforesaid height 
is expressed in an effective period that carries one 
on with a rush until it ends with consedit, The 
reader feels a thrill of pleasure to see Hannibal 
now occupying the heights which were a short while 
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ago in the hands of the enemy. — Polybius’ verb 
(‘he seized’) is not as picturesque as Livy’s 
consedit and its position is weaker. 

Polybius accompanies his accounts with explana- 
tions; everywhere he shows causes of action. He 


KaTéa xe 


refrains from picturesque details and is thus nearer 
the truth. Livy imagines the actions and visual- 
izes them, and everywhere seeks to awaken emo- 
tions in the reader by showing what feelings moved 
and actuated the performers. | Polybius’s narrative 
flows along continuously with little attempt to set 

In Livy one 
fashion and in 


forth separate and distinct scenes. 
scene follows another in dramatic 
this respect there is a strong resemblance between 
the account of the siege of Saguntum and the story 
of Hannibal's passage of the Alps. Polybius pro- 
ceeds from this point with the colorless ob cupPdyros 
and in the following account of the attack and dis- 
astrous, confusion in the precipitous narrow pass uses 
these inartistic phrases: 7d yeyovds, wera 
raira Gewpodvres, Tov guuBaivovTos, 
rovrou dé yevouévou, ob yevouévov. Polybius lets the moun- 
taineers at once at break of day see the situ- 
ation and at first refrain from attacking. All this 1s 
plain, but there is nothing here to awaken emotion, 
nothing startling. 

Livy begins with a general situation as the ground 
work of his coming description: “Prima deinde 
luce castra mota, et agmen relicum incedere coepit”. 
Then the mountaineers appear, “iam signo dato, 
ad stationem solitam conveniebant”, unsuspecting, 
“cum repente conspiciunt’, etc. Great is their sur- 
They gaze at Hannibal and his picked men 
For a few 


prise. 
above, at the Carthaginian army below. 
moments they are as it were rooted to the ground. 
Ilere we have a pause before the storm of combat, 
a favorite device of Livy. Both accounts thereupon 
relate the attack made upon the army as it slowly 
and with some confusion threaded its way along 
the narrow and precipitous pass. ‘lhe difficulty of 
the ground made the attack disastrous for the 
Carthaginians until Hannibal with his band of 
picked men rushed down and put the enemy to 
flight. Polybius has all or nearly all the essential 
points of this struggle that we find in Livy, but 
lacks the latter’s picturesque and dramatic form, 
Polybius seems to give the raw material which Livy 
used for a strong and artistic account. One can 
imagine the pleasure Livy took in remodeling it. 
Just as in his speeches he will seize upon some sen- 
sational matter and introduce it repeatedly in varied 
form, so here he uses the fright of the horses to 
work up a climax. The fourth time they are men- 
tioned we read: “et icti forte aut vulnerati adeo 
consternabantur ut stragem ingentem simul homi- 
num ac sarcinarum omnis generis facerent”. There 


is no such climax in Polybius. Thereupon large 
numbers are hurled down the precipice, to an im- 
mense depth (a thrilling touch of Livy's). But, 
best of all, the line of pack animals is pictured by 
Livy as rolling over the brink of the precipice like 
a falling wall (“ruinae maxime modo”). At this 
point Livy remarks upon the dreadful spectacle, and 
shows us Hannibal from his elevated point looking 
on the turmoil and with difficulty restraining his 
men lest they make matters worse. Then, recog- 
nizing the danger of losing all the baggage, he 
rushes down from his height and by the very force 
of the impact puts the enemy to flight. For a mo- 
ment the confusion is increased, but then as the 
enemy are cleared away it subsides (sedatur). This 
is fine, and the effect is heightened by Livy’s dweil- 
ing on the ensuing silence: “nec per otium modo 
sed prope silentio mox omnes traducti”’. The em- 
ployment of the element of silence in contrast with 
previous noise and uproar is mentioned by Heinze 
as one of the dramatic devices of Vergil. Livy 
used considerable liberty in writing up this account 
and others and yet withal kept on the whole re- 
markably close to his original, Polybius, developing 
suggestions in the Greek author with great. skill. 
Thus, evxalpws (P. 3. 53. 7) is expanded into 
“utcumque aut locus opportunitatem daret aut pro- 
gressi_ morative aliquam occasionem fecissent” (L. 
21.35. 2). He certainly kept far from the exag- 
gerations of those historians of Hannibal's crossing 
that Polybius criticizes. In one passage, however, 
of the preceding account of the mountain pass there 
appears a ridiculous exaggeration. Livy adds here 
a point, ‘on both sides’ (“cum praecipites de- 
ruptaeque utrimque angustiae essent”). I am in- 
clined to think him guilty here of a blunder as bad 
perhaps as his mistake in taking @upeds for Opa (ct. 
Livy 38. 7 with Polybius 21. 28. 11). Here Poly- 
bius says: é¢épero xara T&v xpnuvdv dudce rots poprias 
TONG i, e, dudce Tos Poprins, ‘together 
with the baggage’, but Livy seems to have con- 
nected duéce with xara in the sense of 
utrimque, equality suggesting duality as in the word 
par, paris (cf. par consulum). , 

Corresponding passages in Polybius and Livy may 
be of equal length and essentially the same yet dif- 
ferent in details. The reason for this is that Livy 
condenses the explanatory matter of Polybius and 
his looser statements, but expands with matter that 
appeals to the emotions. Yet after all Polybius’ 
account of the passage of the Alps is fuller than 
Livy's, giving certain details which Livy condenses 
or omits. 

Both historians tell of three great struggles. In 
the first the mountaineers, unaware of the strength 
of the Carthaginian army, attack it openly; in the 
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second another community, more wisely. plans an 
ambush; the third struggle is with the Alps them- 


selves. Livy marks off these struggles distinctly, 
letting the intervening events serve as contrasting 
periods of rest. The former are introduced re 
spectively by “Hannibal....ad  Alpis....pervenit”, 
“Perventum inde ad....alium....populum”, and 


“Nono die in iigam Alpium = perventum est”; he 
coneludes with “Hoc maxime modo in Italiam per- 
ventum est”. Elsewhere in this account he uses 
the simple ventum est, except pervenere, 35.5. In 
Polybius there is no such demarcation, no such con- 
centration of interest, and the intervening matter 
is of sufficient length and importance to give a sense 


of truthful variety and produces a certain leveling 
effect. This is best seen in the part that intervenes 
between the first and second battles. | Polybius does 


not reach a climax with the description of Hanni- 
bal’s rout of the enemy in the pass as Livy does, 
nor does he make a pause there; the same sentence 
continues with Hannibal’s attack on the enemy's 
fortified town. Then follow details of capture, 
booty and a day’s rest. Livy avoids the distracting 
effect of these interesting matters and presents them 
briefly and in such a form that they appear merely 
as the fruit of the victory in the pass, and serve as 
a pause between hostilities. Livy's dramatic pur- 
pose is shown here also by certain liberties he takes. 
Polybius says the success of Hannibal so terrified 
the mountaineers along the road that the march was 
continued for three days without molestation; Livy 
lets the mountaineers first encountered be thus ter- 
rified, thereby keeping the first event distinet from 
the second, and his additional statement that the 
difficulties of the ground traversed were slight pro- 
duces a sense of relief desirable for his artistic pur- 
pose. Thereupon he turns his attention to a sec- 
ond community of mountaineers. “Thi non bello 
aperto sed suis artibus, fraude et insidiis, est prope 
circumyventus”. The second act begins; there ‘s 
to be an ambush, a Carthaginian trick. Hannibal 
is referred to as Poenus. In Polybius the new 
enemy are merely those who live along the route; 


che does not characterize the new actors, as Livy 


does, indeed, he does not even differentiate their 
envoys. 

Polybius’ summary of the negotiations of the am- 
bassadors is indeed excellent, but Livy preferred to 
condense still more. He begins one sentence with 
a characterization of the envoys and ends the same 
with their request that hostages be accepted; the 
next sentence begins with Hannibal's distrust and 
ends with “nequaquam ut inter pacatos composito 
aginine duces eorum sequitur”. The order of 
march naturally follows: “Primum agmen elephanti 
et equites erant, ipse post cum robore peditum cir- 


cumspectans omnia sollicitusque incedebat”. This 
brings the long tram of the army and the watehful 
and anxious general vividly before our minds. We 
are ina state of suspense. Then follows the scene 
of the action and the attack: “Ubi in angustiorem 
viam et parte altera subiectam iugo insuper immi- 
nenti ventum est, undique ex insidiis barbari a 
fronte ab tergo coorti comminus eminus petunt, saxa 
ingentia in agmen devolvunt”. The storm of battle 
has burst upon them again. Polybius also ends the 
negotiations with the acceptance of the guides 
(Sore kai avrois Tas Ovo xwpias) 
and continues with 6° émi bv 
quépas, which specification of time Livy omits ac- 
cording to a principle by which he secures an ac- 
cumulated effect from separate events. Polybius 
lets the attack follow, although the scene of the 
action has not yet been described. Passing over 
other minor points, we observe that Polybius.is fond 
of an analytic method of presentation, according to 
which leading statements are succeeded by explana- 
tions. Thus he takes pains here to say that, in spite 
of the precautions taken, 7: Kai TOY avdpav 
kal T@v vmocuyiwy Kal immwy which is ex- 
plained by the first real description: TOv yap Tomer 
brrepdekiwy bvTwy Tois oi BadpBapo: 
Tais tapwpelas Kal Tots Tas TOUS 
éx xewpds Tois TUmrovTes els ONoTXEPH Kai 
xivduvov Fryov, This is indeed graphic, but it is also the 
most exciting part in Polybius’ description of the 
battle, upon which the result, Hannibal's separation 
from his cavalry and baggage train, follows. — Livy 
reaches a higher pitch of excitement. Following 
the rolling of the rocks he says, “Maxima ab tergo 
vis hominum urgebat. In cos versa peditum acics 
haud dubium fecit, quin, nisi firmata extrema ag- 
minis fuissent (the plural reminds us of the  ele- 
phants in front), ingens in eo saltu accipienda clades 
fuerit. This much iterated point of Polybius is 
used effectively here to work up a climax. “Tune 
quoque ad extremum periculi ac prope perniciem 
ventum est. Nam dum cunctatur Hannibal demit- 
tere agmen in angustias, quia non, ut ipse equitibus 
praesidio erat, ita peditibus quicquam tergo 
auxilii reliquerat, occursantes per obliqua montani- 
interrupto medio agmine viam insedere” (the calam- 
ity that Hannibal had succeeded in averting in 
the first battle has now overtaken him; cf. 22. 33. 9. 
‘‘postquam interrumpi agmen vidit, periculumque 
esse’’, etc.) noxque una Hannibali sine equitibus 
atque impedimentis acta’’. Livy has strained historic 
accuracy at this point with good effect. According to 
Polybius Hannibal allowed himself and infantry to 
remain separated one night from the rest of the army 
(é€pedpevovta rovras ews év TH vuKTi ratra 


éfeunptvoaro THs xapddpas) and so next day there is no 


| 
| 
| 
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further trouble( 77 6° twodeuiwy xwpic wy 
cuvawas Tots immeton Kai Tots mponye K.T-A.) Livy 
makes it appear that Hannibal had been forcibly sepa- 
rated and accordingly lets the army next day withdraw 
gradually: ‘‘Postero die iam segnius intercursantibus 
barbaris (an effective passage), iunctae copiae saltus- 
que haud sine clade, maiore tamen iumentorum quam 
hominum pernicie superatus. Inde montani paucio- 
res’’, etc. Calm has again settled on the marching 
army, which has henceforth only to guard against acts 
of brigandage on the part of the mountaineers. The 
elephants prove of great service here; their strange 
appearance frightens off the enemy. Livy neatly 
contrasts this advantage with the delay caused by 
them on the march. On the ninth day they reach 
the summit. 

Here Livy rises with his subject, and though he 
agrees essentially with Polybius, he paints the scenes 
of distress and dejection with dramatic power. Just 
as he introduces into his speeches motives that may 
have been actual, so here he enters into the state of 
mind of the struggling soldiers in a masterful way. 
Polybius lets Hannibal, on perceiving the general 
depression of the army. augmented by a heavy snow- 
fall, make his famous address in camp at a place irom 
which he can point to the plain of Italy, now in sight. 
Livy lets the snowfall make its own separate im- 
pression; then at break of day the march continues 
slowly “per omnia nive oppleta’’. Hannibal, observ- 
ing the general dejection, hurries ahead, and, taking 
his stand on a promontory from which a view of Italy 
is had, orders a halt and, pointing to the plains of the 
Po, delivers his address. In the summary of the 
speech (similarly in the one at the Rhone) we find 
not merely a reproduction of the speech which 
Polybius reports, but geographical matter that 
Polybius himself gives apart from the speech. The 
terrible struggles of the army in the march down the 
steep Italian side are well described by Polybius, and 
yet Livy, we may imagine, was bent on outdoing him, 
so that the difficulties are increased, even for his 
readers. The account of the pouring of the vinegar 
on the heated rocks in order to make a passage Livy 
adopted from some other source, his aim being, it 
would seem, to make his narrative interesting. Simi- 
larly at the crossing of the Rhone Livy adopts 
Polybius’ account of the earth-covered rafts for trans- 
porting the elephants, but there too he tells an absurd 
though amusing story of a keeper's prodding the 
fiercest one of the herd, which, enraged, pursued its 
tormentor into the river and was followed by the rest, 
with the desired result. Livy at the last portrays a 
scene of quiet and contentment. The Carthaginians 
have escaped the snow and ice and have come to 
sunny hills, streams, woods and fertile lands. Here 
the weary army is allowed to rest and the animals are 


turned loose to pasture. The contrast with the 
horrors of the Alps is delightful, and we are reminded 
cf Vergil’s bucolic poetry, or rather, of the calm 
Neptune produced | Aeneid 1.143) ‘‘collectasque fugat 
nubes solemque reducit’’. 


HERMAN Louis EBELING 
REVIEWS 
other Roman Studies. By Gaston 


(translated by W. G. Hutchinson). 
Archibald Constable and Co. (1906). 


‘Tacitus and 
Boissier 
London: 
Pp. vi 277. 

Besides the eponymous this book contains 
three shorter sketches, entitled Schools of Declama- 
tion at Rome, The Roman Journal, and The Poet 
Martial, 

The essay on ‘Tacitus is divided into four chap- 
In the first M. Boissier points out that it is 
impossible to say how 
since Tacitus hesitates to make direct 
himself. 


essay 


ters. 
Tacitus became a_ historian, 
reference to 
Piecing together such scattered hints as 
are to be found in ‘Tacitus’ writings, the author 
traces the historian’s education, his evident interest 
in the brilliant life of Rome and his active 
participation therein, and brief official 
On his return to Rome, finding the political situa- 


social 


career. 


refrained as far as possible 
had 


tion at its worst, he 
from taking any share in public life; he thus 
opportunity to follow his natural bent, being en- 
fact 
able 


couraged to this end also by realization of the 
that only through history would posterity be 
to learn the truth about these times of storm. 

The author then seeks to discover Tacitus’ con- 
ception of history, relying in this search on the 
In the pro- 
scores the historians of 


prologues to his historical writings. 
logue to the Historiae he 
the Empire, asserting that. with the exception of 
Livy, they have small regard for truth; through 
the historians of ancient times he 
suggests his preference for a simple style of writing. 
That he has in fact himself given us the truth we 
may infer from his frequent references to his prede- 
cessors, to the Acta Senatus and the Acta Diurna: 
ina word, he sought to support his statements by 
Though he 


his praise of 


and documentary evidence. 


simple style, he nevertheless constantly 


literary 
praises a 
shows the training of the schools, most of all in 
the insertion of speeches written in his own words, 
though the original documents were readily acces- 
sible. The gravity of his style is in marked con- 
trast to the style of Suetonius, whose realistic de 
scriptions and picturesque details he evidently con- 
sidered outside the realm of true history. 

The author then discusses ‘Vacitus’ judgment of 
the Caesars. One of Pliny’s letters implies the 
recent publication of a historical work that had 
aroused the enthusiasm of Rome: this work could 
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have been written only by Tacitus. It has been 
argued that this popularity was the result of a de- 
liberate appeal to the people and that Tacitus’ vili- 
fication of the Caesars was due to his desire to make 
his work a success. But, says M. Boissier, public 
opinion had condemned the Caesars long before 
Tacitus’ works appeared, and some passages in 
Pliny’s letters seem to imply that Tacitus was actu- 
ally more moderate than others. Suetonius and 
Dio Cassius are at one with Tacitus, though Sueto- 
nius was a servant of the Emperors, and Dio was 
a Greek, presumably uninfluenced by ancient Roman 
traditions. Nor can Tacitus’ harsh judgment of 
the Caesars be ascribed to his pessimism; there is 
no less opposition to the Emperors in the works of 
Pliny, a decided optimist. 

Lastly the author considers Tacitus’ political opin- 
ions. He points out that though Tacitus’ con- 
temporaries talked much of the Republic, they made 
no effort to restore it; conspiracies were due to 
hatred of a given Emperor, not to hatred of the 
Empire. Tacitus himself was not really a Repub- 
lican. Even at a time when the people was most 
bitter toward the Emperors, he does not hesitate to 
acknowledge that to them he owed his political 


‘career. In the Dialogus he points out the defects 


of the Republic; if we read between the lines in 
his later works, we can see that his views are un- 
changed. In his portrait of the Caesars he passes 
over much that modern historians would emphasize ; 
the omission, however, is due not to bias, but to 
the Roman conception of history as a school of 
morals. In consequence of this conception Roman 
historians laid greatest stress on those events which 
in their opinion would best instruct their readers. 

Turning now to the schools of declamation, the 
author points out that they had their rise when the 
relations between Greece and Rome grew close; by 
the beginning of Augustus’ reign they had become 
very important. We learn most about them from 
the elder Seneca. The controversiae were more 
popular than the suasoriae, perhaps because stress 
was always laid on judicial eloquence. In spite of 
their failure to give practical training, a_ failure 
widely recognized, they became very influential; 
scarcely any writer of the Empire is entirely free 
from suggestions of the training they had given 
him, 

The Roman Journal owed its beginnings to Caesar ; 
in his consulship in 59 he ordered the publication 
of the proceedings of the Senate. [Events of na- 
tional importance were probably announced in the 
Forum; on the walls of the Regia was posted a 
list of minor occurrences. Eventually there arose 
a class of men called operarii, whose business it 
was to collect news; they were forced to obtain 


their political news from the Acta Senatus. This 
led = to combination of political events 
with the gossip of the day; but after Au- 
gustus forbade the publication of the Acta Se- 
natus, the gossip became the chief feature and thie 
Acta Diurna populi Romani came into’ being. 
Throughout the Empire the Roman Journal kept 
this character; the Romans held it in slight esteem 
as a means for the circulation of official documents 
and useful bits of news. 

Martial’s Epigrams, says M. Boissicr, throw much 
light on the position of poets under the Empire. 
Martial was on good terms with Juvenal in spite of 
the striking contrasts between the two men; they 
had one quality in common, a strong love of truth. 
Their modes of presenting it differ; Juvenal exag- 
gerates, Martial sces things as they really are. The 
conditions of life at Rome forced Martial to become 
a dependent of great men; his flatteries were due 
to the knowledge that only in this way could he 
gain a livelihood. He became fairly prosperous, 
but he was never really happy; we see often his 
love of country life, and we note now and again 
a revolt against the humiliation of his position. 
His epigrams are often cruel, but through them all 
there is a suggestion of good-temper, for, as Pliny 
says, he mixed salt and honey. 

The book is certainly well worth reading; it is the 
work of a scholar who has both extensive knowledge 
of his subject and keen literary instincts. Un- 
fortunately, it has been very poorly translated. 
Through lack of rhythm, literal translations, col- 
loquialisms, incorrect use of words and lack of 
clearness in many places the translator has de- 
stroved much of the charm of the original. 

ELIzABETH McJ. Tyne 

PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN 

The Foreign Debt of English Literature. By T. G. 
Tucker. London: George Bell and Sons 
(1907). Pp. vii + 270. $2.00. 

Professor Tucker is favorably known to scholars 
by his edition of the Supplices of Aeschylus and his 
Life in Ancient Athens. But the expectations 
aroused by his latest work, modestly deprecated in 
the preface, are disappointed in the book itself. To 
begin with, the title is a misnomer, like that which 
critics have animadverted upon in the case of M. 
Loliée’s so-called Comparative Literature. Neither 
work treats of its professed subject cxcept in occa- 
sional passing comment. Soth are in reality rapid 
sketchy histories of universal or [European litera- 
ture. Professor Tucker’s book is less pretentious 
in its generalizations and sounder in style and in 
the substrata of implied knowledge; but it is not 
a direct study of its ostensible theme. It is a 
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juxtaposition of eight slight but well written prim- 
ers of the Greek, Latin, Mediaeval, French, Italian, 
Spanish, German and Celtic literatures. To answer 
to its title, if not to its purpose, the book should 


have followed the chronological order of English | 


literature. 


In the second place, it is written not for scholars, 


but as an introduction to the subject for students 
of English who know little or nothing about for- 
eign literatures. The brief historical survey of 
each literature is accompanied or followed by a few 
sensible but obvious and not very specific observa- 
tions about the influence on English literature of the 
epochs, authors, and literary forms enumerated. 
There no very original or suggestive criticism, 


is 


and the facts and ideas presented are such as any | 


scholar could collect in a month, and many could | 


furnish from memory. The whole would make 
an excellent secondary text-book, 
is more than doubtful, that secondary education 
ought to meddle with ‘comparative’ or ‘general’ lit- 
erature at all. If this was Professor Tucker's in- 


it would be unfair to censure him for not 


tention, 
giving more. But in avoiding the danger of pe- 
dantry and mechanical accumulation of parallel 


if we admit, what | 


passages he has surely gone to the other extreme. | 


The first quotation by a Professor of Greek 
“Greece and her foundations are” or “Woods that 
wave o'er Delphi's steep’, the first comparison with 
the original of Tennyson's version of the moon- 
light scene, the first allusion to the Theocritean 
touches in Lycidas or to the Platonism of the Ode 
on Intimations of Immortality may have thrilled a 
virgin class with a sense of wider horizons. But 
now omnia tam 
not seen fit to look about for less hackneyed illus- 
trations to supplement if not to supplant these. 
he had, the critics would have assailed him for writ- 
ing over the heads of those to whom his book is 
addressed, 

‘The fact 


is that comparative literature is not 


of 5 


vulgata, and Professor Tucker has | 


If | 


suited for either popularization or secondary teach- | 


It presupposes a first-hand familiarity with 
at least two literatures. It is a subject reserved 
if not for pedants at least for scholars. Its con- 
tent must be either generalizations which will only 
confuse minds not prepared to test them by con- 
crete knowledge, or close comparisons of particular 
passages which can only be appreciated by those 
who have already acquired some feeling for niceties 
of literary form. ‘Lhere is neither education nor 
entertainment in being told that an English author 
whom one knows slightly was much “influenced” by 
a foreign author whom one hears of for the first 
tume. And it is to this that the elementary and 
popular study of comparative literature, excepting 
by the way and as a part of the interpretation of a 
text, is reduced. 
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